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BIED-PEE SERVING, 



Almost the first thing a young naturalist takes 
interest in is what is commonly called " bird-stuffing,'* 
and with him, when he attempts it, the term is very 
applicable. Oh ! the wretched, distorted things which 
rise from their collapsed state, where it had been 
better had they remained, '*they mimicked Nature 
so abominably.'* But we must not suppress and dull 
the aspirations of genius, remembering that the most 
accomplished in any art had their beginning too. 
Many things are required to make anything of this 
art — such as delicacy of hand, great practice, but, 
above all, patience, the most inestimable of all common 
virtues. But I shall proceed to give a few plain 
directions, that the aspirant after taxidermal excel- 
lency may judge and try for himself, and not be dis- 
heartened. A ^^^^ specimen being obtained, take 
common cotton wadding, and with an ordinary paint- 
brush stick plug the throat, nostrils, and, in large 
birds, the ears, with it, so that when the skin is tui^ned 
no juices may flow and spoil the feathers ; you must 
then provide yourself with the following articles : — 
A knife of this kind, a, which is very common ; a pair 
of cutting plyers, b ; a pair of strong scissors, c, of a 
moderate size ; a button-hook, d ; a marrow-spoon, 
E ; and a hand- vice, p. With these, a needle and 
thread, and a sharpener of some kind^t^ ^^ -^^ssxt 



knife an occasional touch, you are prepared, so far as 
implements go. Then provide yourself with annealed 
iron wire of various sizes ; some you may buy ready 
for use, some not ; but you can anneal it yourself by 
making it red-hot in the fire, and letting it cool in the 
air. Common hemp is the next article, cotton 
wadding, pounded whitening, and pounded alum, or 




chloride of lime ; as to the poisons which are used, 
they will be spoken of by and by. Tou should also 
have a common bradawl or two, and some pieces of 
quarter-inch deal, whereon to stand the specimens 
when preserved, if to be placed as walking on a plane ; 
if not, some small pieces of twigs or small branches of 
trees should be kept ready for use, of various sizes 
according to the size of the bird ; something of this 



form. Spanish chestnut, .or common laurel cut in 
December, will be found to answer best, but this must 




be regulated by fancy and the requirements of the 
case ; oak boughs are sometimes of a good shape. 

The best time for preserving specimens is in spring, 
because then the cock birds are in the best feather, 
and the weather is not too warm. In mild weather 
three days is a good time to keep a bird, as then the 
skin will part from the flesh easily. If a specimen 
has bled much over the feathers, so as to damage them, 
wash them carefully but thoroughly with warm water 
and a sponge, and immediately cover them with 
pounded whitening, which will adhere to them. Dry 
it as it hangs upon them slowly before the fire, and 
then triturating the hardened lumps gently between 
the fingers, the feathers will come out almost as clean 
as ever. To test whether the specimen is too decom- 
posed to skin, try the feathers about the auriculars, 
and just above the tail, and if they do not move you 
may safely proceed. 

Lay the bird on his back, and, parting the feathers 
from the insertion of the neck to the tail, you will find 
in most birds a bare space. Cut the skin the whole 
length of this, and passing the finger under it on.evtV^^ 



Bide, by laying hold of one leg and bending it forward, 
you will be able to bring the bare knee through the 
opening you have made ; with your scissors cut it 
through at the joint ; pull the shank still adhering to 
the leg till the skin i« turned back as far as it will go ; 
denude the bone of flesh and sinew, wrap a piece of 
hemp round it, steeped in a strong solution of the 
pounded alum, and then pull the leg by the claw, by 
which means the skin will be brought again to its 
place. 

After having served both legs alike, skin carefully 
round the back, cutting off and leaving in the tail with 
that into which the feathers grow, that is, the " Pope's 
nose.'' Serve the wing bones the same as the leg, 
cutting them off close to the body, and turn the skin 
inside out down to the head. The back of the skull 
will then appear, and you will now find it of advantage, 
as soon as you have got the legs and tail free, to tie a 

Eiece of string round the body, and hang it up as a 
utcher skins a sheep. Make in the back of the skull 




a cut of the annexed form, with your knife, which you 
can turn back like a trap-door, and with the marrow- 
spoon entirely clear out the brains ; A representing the 
neck, and b the skin turned back. Having done this, 
wash the interior of the skull thoroughly with the 
alum, and fill it- with cotton wadding. The next ope- 



ration requires care and practice — ^namely, to get out 
the eyes. This is done by cutting cautiously until 
the lids appear, being careful not to cut the eye itself, 
and you can then with a forceps, which you will like- 
wise find useful, pull each from its socket ; wipe the 
orifice carefully, wash it with the alum solution, and 
fill it with cotton wadding. Cut off the neck close to 
the skull, wash the stump,' and the whole of the in- 
terior of the skin with the alum, and the sJcinning is 
done. Now comes the stufi&ng. The ordinary mode 
used by bird-preservers is a simple one, and answers 
very well ; there is a French method, however, which 
has its advantages, and will be adverted to hereafter. 
Take a piece of the wire suitable to the size of the 
bird — that is, as large as the legs will carry — and bend 
it into the following form, a representing the neck, 5, 
the body, and c, the junction of the tail, allowing suf- 
ficient length of neck for the wire to pass some distance 



beyond the head, and being sharpened at each end, 
which may be done by obliquely cutting it with the 
plyers. Wind upon this wire hemp to the size of the 
bird's body, which you should have lying by you to 
judge from, and it will present something of this ap- 
pearance. You can shape it with the hand, but be 
careful not to make it the least too large ; and, after 
you have finished it to your satisfaction, you may singe 
it as the poulterer would singe a fowl, which will make 
all neat ; but be particular to ^\xv^. *^^ ^issos?^ ^^sc^ 
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tight. Then take the skin, lay it on the table on its 
back, and pass the wire at the head into the marrow 




where the neck is cut off, through above the roof of 
the mouth, and out at one nostril, and draw it up close 
to the skull ; turn the skin back, and draw it down 
over the hemp body, and pass the wire spike pro- 
truding at the lower end through the flesh upon which 
the tail grows, about the centre, and rather below 
than above. The skin may now be adjusted to the 
hemp body, and sewn up, beginning from the top of the 
breast, and being particularly careful always to take 
the stitch from inside, otherwise you will draw in the 
feathers at every pull. At first sew it very loose, 
and then, with the button-hook, draw it together by 
degrees. 

With the plyers cut two lengths of wire long enough 
to pass up the legs and into the neck, and leave somer 
thing over to fasten the bird by to the board or spray 
upon which it is to be placed. The next operation 
requires some address and great practice, namely, the 
passing the wire up the legs. This is done by forcing 
it into the centre of the foot, and up the back of the 
legs into the hemp body, through it obliquely, and 
into the neck until it is pretty firm. In doing this, 
you must remember the ordinary position of a bird 
when alive, and, therefore, instead of passing the wire 



the whole way within the skin of the leg, when you 
get to the part where you have cut off the bone, that 
is, the knee-joint, pass it through the skin to the out- 
side, and in again through the skin £rom the outside 
where the knee would come naturally in the attitude 
of standing or perching — ^it makes little difference 
which. This is essential, because if the wire be passed 
the whole way inside the skin, it produces a wrong 
placing of the legs. The accompanying cut will illus- 




trate this, a representing the line in which the wire 
should run. The bird is now stuffed, and you may at 
once place it upon a spray, or board, as the case may 
be. In placing a bird upon a spray, the first joint 
should be bent almost on a level with the foot ; and, 
in placing a bird on a board, one leg should be placed 
somewhat behind the other. If the wings are intended 
to be closed, as is usually the case, bring them into 
their place, which may be done by putting the fingers 
under them, and pressing them together over the back ; 
you may then pass a needle, or large pin, of which you 
should have a good supply by you, through the thick 
part of the upper wing into the body, and so by the 
lower wing, and if you allow these to protrude, you 
may fasten to one of them a piece of t\uNi'^^'»s^^^«^ 
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it carefully and lightly round the body, which will 
keep the feathers in their places, and this thread should 
be kept on for a fortnight or three weeks, until the 
bird is dry. The tail should be kept in its place also 
for the same time, by a piece of thin wire bent over it 
thus : 



The only thing now to do is to put in the eyes. 
The colour of course depends on the bird, and these 
you may buy at any fishing-tackle shop. If you do 
not use eyes too large, you will find little difficulty ; 
the juice of the lids will act as a sufficient cement. As 
to the mounting, I shall say nothing about that now, 
but shall only advert shortly to a French method of 
preserving, which is more difficult, but has the advan- 
tage of superior firmness. It is this : Measuring from 
the insertion of the neck to the tail, make a wire frame 
of this form, the measure taken being from a to b. 




Upon this wind hemp for the neck only, and place in 
the skin in the same way as before directed, only that 
instead of one wire being passed through that in which 
the tail grows, it is a fork that is passed through it. 
Having formed this frame, fit on to it two legs thus : 
and after the frame itself is in the skin, pass these 
from the inside down each leg, instead of from the 
outside, and fasten them on to the frame with the 
plyers by twisting the ends, b b, round the frame, c, 
in the first figure. This will make all firm, and you 
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can then fill tlie body with cut hemp, and sew up. 
One word as to the other preparations used by bird- 




preservera. These are either corrosive sublimate or 
regulus of arsenic, which is yellow and of a consistence 
like butter. As I have said before, in cold weather, 
when there are no flies about, alum will do perfectly 
well ; in warm weather either of the two others may 
be used. I should prefer the former — corrosive sub- 
limate—as the other is " messy," and the chief object 
is to dry up anything which can be attacked by flesh- 
seeking insects. When you have finished your bird, 
you can lay the feathers with a large needle — it is as 
well to have one fixed in a handle and kept for this 
purpose — and, tying the two mandibles of the bill 
together with a piece of thread until the whole speci- 
men has hardened and dried, the work is done. 



BIED-MOUNTING. 



We will suppose that a proficiency, from practice, has 
been attained in the art of bird-preserving, according 
to the instructions given. The proficiency in pre- 
serving may apply only to the preservation and the 
form, great and necessary things, no doubt, as pre- 
liminaries ; but, like matter without manner, of little 
avail alone. For attitude, I would say, as has been 
said to many a young artist, Go to Nature, and there 
you will find an original in perfection. Would you 
make a willow-wren look like a willow-wren, watch 
him as he there hangs upon the weeping birch, or 
stands on a bough peering in quest of food. Each 
bird has its own manner, and if you cannot hit the 
manner, or make your stuffed skin so far amenable as 
to assume the attitude, it is either ill-stuffed, or you 
want the requisite knowledge of that which you should 
copy. Young hands commonly suppose that a bird 
should stand bolt upright, with the legs almost per- 
pendicular, or at right angles to the perch. This is a 
great mistake, and never to be found in Nature. Do 
we stand rigid, like a foot-soldier on drill ? Does not 
a bird, as well as ourselves, accommodate itself to the 
thing upon which it rests ? Assuredly it does ; for 
birds do not, as a young bird-stuffer endeavours to do, 
find always a perch to rest upon in the plane of the 
horizon. It therefore follows that, as he keeps him- 
self upright, his legs must accommodate themselves to 
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his perch. So in the ground-birds there is a gen- 
tle slope backwards from the hind toe, the balance 




being preserved in both cases by throwing the body 
forward in proportion. It is not uncommon to see 
birds preserved with wings and tail spread. Now, 
ordinarily speaking, this is very objectionable, because 
very unnatural. A bird preserved is supposed to repre- 
sent a bird in a state of repose, that is, not in flight ;: 
the only modification allowable being with regard to 
those birds whose manner it may be to have the wings 
more or less open on occasions : thus the falcon tribe, 
supposing they are represented as devouring a quarry, 
or two birds toying with each other. It may be that 
a bird essentially aereal, like the wift, or perhaps 
some of the terns or the frigate-bird, may be repre- 
sented as actually on the wing. In this case, of course, 
the wings must be spread ; and this is best done by 
passing a wire, not too thick, from the base of the quill- 
feathers on the under side, alongside the bone into the 
body, where it should be carefully and coaxingly in- 
serted towards the tail until you feel that jou have a 
pretty good hold. You may then pass it carefully 
under the longest quill-feather, and torough the back 
of the case, and fasten it by bringing it back again 
through and clinching it, concealing it so by the oblique 
position of the bird that it is not detectable. It is 
obvious that by passing the wire alongside the bone. 
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you may bend tUe wings to aoy angle you please. 
With regard to the case there are two methods: one 
a bell-glass, which, glass being now so reasonable, is 
certainly a very pretty and reasonable way of mount- 
ing, but inapplicable to birds which are to be placed 
on a wall, or to be represented flying ; although this 
may be managed by attaching one wire from the point 
of the wing to a twig sufficiently firm, which it will 
scarcely appear to toucb, if managed adroitly. It is 
likewise indispensable that a bird for a shade should 
be stuffed so well, as to look nicely in all positions. 
One thing must always be remembered, do not have 
1/our case a shade too large, just clear the object so aa 
not to stint it for room ; and in fiat eases this applies 
chiefly to depth, for it should have sufGcient light, or 
it will not look well. Wooden cases should be made 
as slight (in thickness) as ia consistent with firmness ; 
well-BesBoned white deal is best ; and the case should 
be formed of back, top, and bottom, open at the front 
and sided, and at each comer of the front two slight 
deal supports, rabbited on their inner edges, and pre- 
senting on the whole this appearance. 

Having the case prepared, it should be papered with 
ordinary demy paper on the top and back within, and 




when the paste is dry washed over carefully with si 
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and whitening, tinted with a little stone-blue ; some 
add some touches of white subsequently to represent 
clouds, the ground representing the air; some also 
paste a landscape on the back, but this must be good, 
or you had better have plain colour. The bird to be 
placed in this case is either perching, standing, or 
flying ; for the latter directions have been given. As 
to the two former, the perch must be firmly fixed in 
the small piece of flat wood upon which it previously 
stood, and put in upon it, the wood being fastened to 
the bottom of the case, either by screwing from below, 
from above, or gluing with stout glue, or by passing 
wire through two holes in the bottom of the case and 
the wood, and clinching above ; in this case, or in 
screwing from below, let the wire or the screw into 
the wood, and putty over, and so if the bird is repre- 
sented standing. .The bird being fixed, the next thing 
is the decorating or " weeding," as it is technically 
called, and here we enter upon a subject so entirely 
of taste and fancy, that no fixed rules, as to the dis- 
position, can in all cases be given. One rule applies 
equally to this as to landscape painting, viz. that there 
should always be a compensation of objects ; that is, 
if you have a tuft of grass on one side which rises 
towards the top of the case, there should be something 
in the lower opposite comer to strike the eye, but not 
to rise above the midway up at furthest, and the ground, 
or floor, should not be over-furnished with moss, &c. 
After the bird is fixed, the whole bottom should be 
carefully glued over with thin glue, taking care, where 
the bird's feet are on the bottom, not to touch the toes 




with the glue. Some fine-sifted sand or gravel should 
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then be sifted over it, and it will adhere wherever the 
glue has touched ; for this purpose a small tin shovel 
is best, something in this form, and about two 
inches wide by four long, with a handle in proportion, 
which can be made to order at any tinman's for a 
trifle. 

Everything used in " weeding " should be baked in 
a slow oven, otherwise spider's eggs and minute crea- 
tures, which are pretty sure to be contained in it, will 
make their appearance after the case is closed in the 
disagreeable form of destroying your specimen. Moss, 
&c., by being slowly dried, will also Keep its colour 
better. Yellow moss, found on the roofs of old barns, 
and dark gray of the same species, are very generally 
useful; and where yellow moss cannot be had, the 
white or gray may be coloured with chrome, and looks 
as well. Water plants fade, being more or less succu- 
lent, and hence a little common water-colour with gum 
will boused with advantage and look less artificial than 
oil paint, which is often used. Fern looks very pretty 
as an adjunct for heath-birds, but it should be dried 
gradually and carefully, when quite fall grown, and a 
small touch of light green, permanent white forming 
a portion of it, will give it a freshness and more natural 
appearance. Grass in seed (not in flower) of various 
kinds is also a very pretty addition; but bird-preservers 
have a habit of using dyed grass, and yellow and red 
Xeranthymum, or Everlasting, which is certainly to be 
avoided, and indeed anything which is unnatural. If 
it is wished to introduce a lump of earth, or an appa- 
rent bank, a piece of thick brown paper, bent to the 
requisite shape, and glued over and covered with sifted 
sand or gravel, has a very good effect ; but insects and 
butterflies, or artificial flowers, unless they are ex- 
tremely natural, should certainly be avoided. Eegard 
should also be had to the season at which the bird 
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is usually seen. For instance, summer birds are, of 
course, surrounded by green and living objects, but 
autumn or winter visitants by decaying or dead her- 
bage. It has often been made an experiment to 
represent snow, but it is difficult to obtain anything 
white enough, and at the same time of a crystalline 
character, which, of course, it should be. Potato 
farina nicely dried, mixed with Epsom salts pounded 
very fine, does not make a bad substitute; but the real 
difficulty lies behind, namely, the fixing it, and, more 
than all, the least damp takes very much from its 
appearance, if it does not destroy the effect, and hence 
we must have recourse to mineral aid, and any very 
white mineral powder mingled with pounded glass is 
perhaps best. It is unnecessary to say that the herbage 
upon which it is meant to rest should be touched all 
over with paste, not glue, and the white mixture shaken 
over it and left to dry. What will heighten the effect 
very much, if prettily executed, is a back landscape 
with a dark leaden sky and nearly black earth mingled 
with moss. To represent water, a small piece of 
looking-g^s, surrounded wifch moss, <&c., answers very 
well. The bills and legs of birds should be always 
varnished, and where the natural colour fades after 
death it should be restored by a thin coat of oil-colour 
of the required shade. The bird being fixed and the 
case garnished, nothing remains but to put in the 
glass ; this is in three pieces, one for the front and a 
piece at each end. This can be pasted in with very 
strong paper round the edge, advancing sufficiently 
over the glass to hold it. In doing this it is not 
necessary to be very particular to avoid pasting the 
glass, as after it is dried it can be wiped clean with a 
damp cloth. The last operation is a very simple one, 
and done in a few minutes. You must procure some 
black spirit-varnish, which you can make yourself b^ 
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dissolving the best black sealing-wax in spirits of wine, 
and should be kept corked ; when this is good it acts 
as paint and varnish at the same time, and dries as 
&st as it is put on. One or two brass rings screwed 
on at the top of the back of the case will finish the 
bird, and if the case be nicely and closely made, there 
is no limit of time to which the preservation of the 
specimen may not extend. 
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COLLECTING AND PRESERVING 

BIRDS' EGGS. 



If I were asked, " In what object is the ' line of 
beauty' found which was first appreciated by and 
charmed a child's heart ?" I should answer, " In the 
form of a bird's egg ;" and the reason for this may be 
readily perceived in a child's own sentiment — "Be- 
cause a little bird makes the egg, and God made the 
little bird." 

There are articles in daily household use which have 
partly a similar form, but there seems to be an intui- 
tive perception in infant minds, that they are the work 
of mortal hands. 

It matters not whether the egg-shell be full or 
empty ; it is the gracefully rounded outline, the curious 
markings, the delicate tint, or the pure white, com- 
bined with its utter fragility, which causes it to be 
longed for, and carefully treasured up when possessed ; 
but when, by holding it too tightly for fear it should 
fall, it breaks to pieces between the tiny fingers, the 
grief that is occasioned thereby leads those who wit- 
ness it to reflect that " a thing of beauty is not always 
a joy for ever," but often a source of sorrow. 

Many grown persons collect eggs, some because 
they are pretty, and form an amusing occupation to 
them during the leisure hours ; others, because they 
are a help to the more complete knowledge of the his- 
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tory and economy of birds ; and as one of these latter 
class I offer these remarks. 

With regard to their "structure," being composed, 
as they are well known to be, of minute particles of 
carbonate of lime, united and strengthened by the 
addition of a small quantity of animal matter, it is no 
wonder that when blown they are so fragile, when we 
consider their thinness. 

My first " collection" of sixty species (by the box 
containing it falling from the height of an ordinary 
table) became " smashed," with the solitary exception 
of one hedge-accentor's, over which I consoled myself 
as the "nucleus" of a future collection. Of this 
" special" egg more anon. 

The " form" of eggs is somewhat varied ; round, 
roundish-oval, elongate, larger at one end, equal at 
both ends, more or less pointed (sometimes at both 
ends), and pear-shaped ; and all or any of these charac- 
ters may apply to eggs of birds of the same species or 
class (with some exceptions), without including any 
" lusus naturae" or unnatural form, such as bottle- 
shaped, spindle-shaped, narrowed' in the middle, &c. <fcc. 

G[?heir " size" is variable also, but except in the case 
of unimpregnated eggs, not very much so ; however, 
in almost every nest one egg occurs smaller than the 
rest, and separate birds of the same species lay eggs of 
very different sizes ; as, for example, the chats, tits, and 
sparrows. This may depend greatly upon differences 
of food and locality, also upon the size of the birds 
themselves. 

As to " colour," nothing is more variable ; bluish, 
yellowish, brown, red, pink, and purple of various 
shades, as in the tree-pipit ; blue, green, and brown, 
more or less deep, as in the gulls ; red, yellow, white, 
brown, and green, dull in tint, as in the common tern ; 
white,red, or spotted, as in the robin; speckled, spotted^ 
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blotched, clouded, striped, and zoned, in many species ; 
in fact, it is a matter of great difficulty to match speci- 
mens out of two different nests, except they are prin- 
cipally white, and then their relative size or shape often 
destroys the appearance of uniformity. 

If form, size, and colour arie thus so little to be 
depended upon, there is now only the " texture" on 
which any reliance can be placed, and this, in the case 
of imperfectly shelled specimens, is rough, dull, and 
wanting in colour, when in a perfect egg it would be 
smooth, polished, and bright coloured. This may be 
easily seen on comparing several specimens. Eggs of 
birds of the hawk tribe are strong-shelled, generally 
rounded, whitish, or blotched with dirty red, having a 
more or less calcareous surface. Owls' eggs are rather 
strong, mostly rounded, white, having a chalky appear- 
ance, although the surface has not the outer layer as 
in those of hawks. Those of the crow tribe have the 
shell thinner, more elongate, colours green or blue 
clouded with brown and gray, surface somewhat 
polished, but irregulariy ^.n^faintly wrinkled all over. 
Those of the roller, kingfisher, and woodpecker tribe, 
thin, round, or pointed, white, finely polished^ smooth 
and transparent when recent. Eggs of the insect- 
eaters, as butcher-birds, thrush tribe, warblers, &c., 
are so thin that the yolk may generally be seen through 
the shell of any fresh specimen ; they are mostly ele- 
gant in form, colours varied, of reddish, yellowish, 
grey, brown, and blue in the shrikes and flycatchers 
—reddish, green, white, brown, blue, and yellowish in 
the warblers, their surface slightly polished. In those 
of the seed-eaters, a^ the larks, buntings, finches, and 
sparrows, the shell is slightly stouter, more robust in 
form, colours brown, grey, bluish, or greenish- white, 
spotted with dull red, purple, or black ; more opaque 
(excepting the litinet tribe), and T«.tWt \s^s>^t'5i^^^^^^^'^^- 
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In the game birds the shells are tolerably stout, colour 
white, yellow, or brown, marbled and clouded with red- 
dish or blackish ; surface finely punctured, and much 
polished, those of pigeons glossy white, having 
similar characters of surface, but not so strongly de- 
fined. The eggs of the plover tribe are more or less 
pear-shaped, colours dull green, brown, or yellow, 
blotched with brown or black, surfitce dull, but rather 
smooth, and finely grained. The eggs of gulls and 
terns are stronger, more rounded, colours dull red, 
brown, blue, green, yellowish, or whitish, clouded and 
spotted, or blotched with dusky, surface rough and 
unpolished. Of the ducks and geese the shells are 
strong, more elongate, colours uniform, white, or 
pale tinted brown, greenish, or reddish-yellow, surface 
dull, but very finely grained, appearing to be quite 
smooth. In those of grebes and cormorants there is 
a greater degree of strength in proportion to size ; 
more elongate, somewhat pointed at both ends, colour 
bluish-green, with a thick outer chalky covering, like 
those of hawks., but not coloured. The diver's eggs 
are stout, elongate, approaching the pear-shaped, dark 
rich brown, blotched with black, surface wrinkled like 
those of the crow tribe. Those of the guillemots are 
very strong, generally pear-shaped, and elongate^ 
colour white, blue, or green, blotched and striped with 
black and ash colour, surface granular. Lastly, those 
of petrels are thin, roundish-oval, white, or faintfy zoned 
with pale red, surface dull, but finely grained. 

To preserve the shells of eggs, first take care to clear 
them of their contents ; get a small, fine-pointed com- 
mon syringe, such as is sold in toy-shops for a penny 
or twopence, and inject the specimen with water until 
it comes out quite clean. When an egg has been 
partly hatched or addled, the removal of the contentB 
generally includes that of the internal membrane or 
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pellicle ; this makes the shell weaker. When the spe- 
cimens are quite clean internally, and have become 
dry (which will be in a day or two), take the syringe 
and inject them with a strong solution of isinglass 
(with a little sugar-candy added to prevent its crack- 
ing) ; blow this out again whilst warm. Let the shell 
get dry, and then wash the outside with a soft wet 
cloth to remove saline particles, dirt from the nest, 
<&c. This method varnishes the inside, and the first 
specimen on which it has been tried was the before- 
mentioned hedge-accentor's egg^ which is to this day 
as bright in colour as a fresh specimen. 

Also in a pair of nightjar's eggs, of which species 
the delicate grey tint is particularly evanescent, one 
was injected in the manner described, and the other 
was not ; in the first the grey is still perfectly defined, 
in the other it has entirely disappeared. Eggs which 
have lost their internal pellicle become strengthened 
by this process, and those which have not lost their 
colour greatly improved. 



BIED-CATCHING. 



Mast of our readers, no doubt, are desirous of 
obtaming specimens upon which to try their pro- 
ficiency in the art, in which it is to be hoped our 
preyious chapters have rendered them skilful ; and 
with this view we now append the various methods 
advised by the celebrated German naturalist, Dr. Bech- 
stein, extracted from his very useful book,* * The 
Natural History of Cage Birds.* In giving these 
inslaructions it must be understood that we are not 
advocates for the destruction of the feathered tribe, 
for we do not in any way sanction or countenance 
wanton destruction of any living creature, merely 
justifying the capture of a bird where its preservation 
is desired either for purposes of study or practical 
utility. Dr. Bechstein says : — 

" A good bird-catcher ought to know not only the 
different modes of taking birds, but also all the calls 
for attracting the diiferent species and seies : the call- 
notes vary very much among house birds, according to 
their passions and wants ; thus the common chaffinch, 
when calling its companions, often repeats tack, iach; 
when expressing joy, Jmh, fink^ which it also does 
when angry, though louder and more quickly ; whilst 
its cry of sorrow is treef^ treef, 

" The science of bird-catching consists in studying 
these different languages well, and it will ensure 
success. 

" The first thing to know is the proper time to take 

♦ Becbstein's * History of Cage Birds/ with coloured plates. 
Price 3«. 6c2. Groombridge and Sods, 5, Paternoster Bow, London. 
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iDmls. Por birds of passage, impelled by cold and want 
of food to change their climate, nets should be spread 
in spring and autumn; erratic birds, which change 
their place merely in search of food, may be taken, 
some in winter, some in spring, and others in autumn; 
those birds which never quit their native place may 
be taken at any season, but more easily in winter, when 
they assemble in small flocks. 

" Autumn is the time for taking birds in nets ; some, 
attracted by a call- bird, or by food, come of their own 
accord into the trap ; others, as the different species 
of larks, must be driven to the net : but spring is the 
best season for employing the decoy, or call-birds, 
concealed in cages, and also for catching the northern 
birds on their return from the southern countries to 
their own. It is the best time for observing the dif- 
ferent sexes, of these birds, for the males always arrive 
some days, or even a whole week, sooner than the 
females ; hence it happens that at first the bird-catchers 
take only the former, while the latter are caught after- 
wards. March and April are the best months for this 
sport, which should always be made in the morning 
from the break of day till nine o'clock, as afterwards 
the birds are too much engaged seeking their food to 
listen to the call of the decoy birds. 

"As most of the house birds of the first class are 
caught in the net, I shall describe the simple manner 
in which it is done. Some rather strong branches of 
oak and beech are chosen with their leaves on ; about 
the space of a foot is cleared of leaves, a foot and a 
half from the top of the branches, and in this space 
notches are made for fixing lime twigs: the bush, when 
thus prepared, must be placed on an eminence in the 
most frequented part of the birds' path, for birds of 
passage have fixed roads which they always follow, 
and in which numbers may be seen, whilst about fQ\3Jt 
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hundred paces distant not one can be met with. These 
tracks generally follow the mountains which border on* 
valleys. It is on these mountains then that the decoy 
bush must be placed ; it must then be garnished with 
lime twigs, placed in an inclined position, and beneath 
on the ground must be put the decoy birds, covering 
their cages with branches of fir or any other tree, so 
that the birds cannot see one another, as that would 
prevent the birds of passage from stopping, and the 
others from calling. 

" Decoy birds taken wild are prefered to those reared 
from the nest, for these never know the call-note well, 
or at least do not repeat it often enough. 

" One of the best modes of catching is by what is 
called the water-irap; all kinds of birds may be caught 
by it, and there is always a choice. This sport is very 
agreeable in the hot summer days, for you have only 
to sit quietly under the thick shade of the foliage by 
the side of a running stream. A net of three, four, or 
six feet long, and three or four wide, according to the 
size of the place, must be spread over a trench made 
on purpose to receive the water. Some sticks of about 
an inch thick must be put into the trench level with 
the water, to which hoops are fixed to prevent the net 
from getting wet by falling into the water ; the rest of 
this little canal must be covered with branches. If the 
place be well chosen it will be surrounded during the 
day with numbers of different birds. This sport may 
be carried on from the 24th of July till October, from 
the rising to the setting of the sun. 

" When the water-trap can be set near a forest, in 
a grove of pines and firs, near quickset hedges and 
gardens, or in the middle of a meadow, wood or field 
birds may be caught at the same time. For the sake 
of convenience, small cages are made which can be 
folded up and put into the pocket. They only serve, 
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however, for the tamest kinds of birds, such as gold- 
finches, siskins, and linnets ; those whi>ch are very wild 
and violent, as chaffinches and larks, should be put 
into a small bag made of linen, the bottom of which 
must be lined with felt. When brought to the house 
the violent species must be immediately put into a 
dark place, and their cages covered with branches or 
anything else, that they may not injure themselves, or 
spoil their plumage. A little attention to the birds' 
actions in such cases will point out what is best to be 
done, for amongst birds of the same species there is 
nothing regular in this respect." 

Blackbird. — Timid and distrustful, the blackbird 
seldom enters the area or barn-floor trap, but it is 
easily caught in the winter with a noose or springe, 
by using service berries for a bait. It sometimes 
falls into the large traps set for tits, when the berries 
are spread over the bottom ; limed twigs put with the 
berries in a place cleared from the snow, will catch 
many also ; it also goes to the water trap, but gene- 
rally at nightfall. 

Blackcap, — Every taste but that of the palate must 
be destroyed if this charming bird is caught for the 
table. Besides, it is by no means numerous ; but if 
it is desired as an ornament to the house, snares 
baited with currants must be laid for it in July and 
August, the greatest care being taken to save the feet, 
which are very likely to be broken. Patience is very 
necessary in order to succeed, for it is a very suspi- 
cious bird, approaching slowly, and falling into the 
snare only when pressed by hunger. The same sus- 
picious disposition causes it to repair with repugnance 
to the water-trap, though in other situations it de- 
lights in water, and often bathes. If it perceives 
anything unusual it will remain for hours without 
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approaching, and will pass twenty times by currants 
which are hung up as a bait without touching them, 
though very greedy of this food ; but if it sees another 
bird bathe, or drink, it takes courage, and soon falls 
into the trap. The young, before moulting, still 
foolish and inexperienced, are more careless, and may 
be taken in great numbers in autumn; and in the 
spring they are as easy to catch as the nightingale, 
by means of a net or limed twigs, in a place cleared 
from moss and turf, and baited with meal worms and 
ants' eggs. 

Bullfinch, — There are few birds so easily attracted 
by the decoy bird as bullfinches. They may also be 
taken by any of the usual means. In winter numbers 
may be caught by a noose, by hanging to it such 
berries as the bird likes ; in spring and autumn they 
may be caught in the area or barn-floor trap ; and 
provided they see berries there, the decoy bird is not 
wanted ; it is sufficient if one imitates their soft cry 
of " tui, tui,^^ in the hut. 

Bunting, Corn, — In autumn these birds may be 
taken in an area with a decoy bird ; in winter, before 
the barn door, with birdlime or a clapper; in the 
spring with a bird-call. 

Bunting, Foolish, — These birds come without diffi- 
culty at the call of the yellowhammer, and enter into 
every kind of snare so heedlessly, that they have 
thence been given the name oi /polish hunting. 

Bunting, Red, — In autumn they enter the area or 
decoy with the chaffinch; in spring, when there is 
snow, they approach the bams and dunghills, and 
there, as well as in open places in the fields and on 
the hedges, they are very easily taken with a net or 
birdlime. 
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Butcher Bird. — Although it flies very swiftly when 
pursuing its prey, it may easily be taken if a nest of 
young birds, crying from hunger, be suspended to 
some lime twigs. In autumn and winter, it will 
sometimes dart on birds in cages which are outside 
the window. It may then be easily caught, if the cage 
be put into a sort of box, having the lid so placed that 
the bird by the least touch would cause it to fall 
upon itself. These means must be employed by those 
who wish to possess birds which they can let go and 
come at will. 

Carrion Crow, — The easiest and most usual method 
is with paper cones, at the bottom of which is put a 
bit of meat, and birdlime on the inner edges. It 
may also be caught with lime twigs placed in the 
yard, or before the house, on horse-dung and among 
scattered grain. 

Chaffinch. — ^With good baits the chaffinch may easily 
be drawn within the area or decoy from Michaelmas 
to Martinmas, and in spring throughout March. 
Those that remain the winter, or return early in the 
year, may be taken in a net baited with oats. 

Bird-catchers use in spring lures and lime twigs 
and the sport lasts as long as the time of flight, which 
begins at daybreak and ends at nine o'clock. These 
birds employ the rest .*>f the day in seeking food in 
the fields, in resting, and singing. In the same man- 
ner are taken linnets, goldfinches, siskins, yeUowham- 
mers, and bullfinches. 

Some make use of the excessive jealousy of the 
males to procure those whose song is very superior. 
As soon as a bird-catcher who likes this way discovers 
a fine songster wild, he immediately seeks another 
male that is in the habit of often repeating its natural 
crjyfinJcjJinJc^ ties his wings, and fastens to his tail a 
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little forked stick, half a finger long, well covered 
with birdlime ; thus prepared, he fastens him under 
the tree on which the one he is watching is perched ; 
this no sooner sees and hears the false rival than he 
becomes enraged, pounces on him like a bird of prey, 
and is caught with the birdlime ; his attack is often 
so violent that sometimes the bird of call is killed by 
the stroke of its adversary. The following is a surer 
method:— A soft, narrow leather band is fastened 
round a male, to which is attached a string a foot 
long, fastened by a peg, which allows it but a short 
space to range. This bird, as we have aready said, is 
called, in bird-catchers' language, a percher. A circle 
of birdlime is made just beyond its reach, and a cage 
with a chaffinch, accustomed to sing either in the 
shade or exposed, is placed under a neighbouring 
bush ; as soon as this last begins his song, which 
should be a natural one, not any learned in confine- 
ment, the chaffinch that is to be procured darts from 
the tree like an arrow on the percher, which it mis- 
takes for the songster, and remains fixed by the bird- 
lime. This new prisoner will sing the same year if it 
is caught before W hitsuntide ; if after, it will never 
sing, but will die, evidently from grief at being sepa- 
rated from its female and young ones. A bird-catcher, 
cruel as he is stupid, who, without the least reflection, 
only thinks of gratifying his ridiculous passion for 
bird-catching, may in an hour deprive ten or twelve 
females of their beloved companions, their protectors, 
and numerous young ones of their father, purveyor, 
and support ; such thoughtless cruelty is, alas ! only 
too common. As soon as the young chaffinches have 
left the nest, the bird-catchers are very active in dis- 
covering the places where at noon they are accus- 
tomed to drink ; there they set perches covered with 
birdlime, and by this means many of these little un- 
wary creatures are taken. 
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Crossbill, — With the decoy birds nothing is easier 
than to take the crossbills in the autumn and spring; 
one large rod, covered with strong birdlime, is all that 
is necessary. It must be put in a glade in the wood 
which these birds frequent, with the decoy bird by 
the side ; this, by its continual cry, will soon attract 
them. InThuringia the people put nooses and spring 
traps on the top of some of the highest pines, and 
there hang the cage of the decoy bird ; as soon as one 
crossbill has settled, the others follow; so that as 
many birds are taken as there are traps set, particu- 
larly if the stick of the spring traps be placed so that 
the bird must perch on it. 

Dipper, — Each pair has a chosen spot, which it sel- 
dom leaves ; and they are generally seen there either 
on a trough, a stone, dike, or a bush growing near ; 
by fixing close to these places limed twigs, to which 
are fastened worms, which writhe about and attract 
attention, it is very easy to catch them. 

DunnocJcy or J3.edge Sparrow. — This is very easy at 
their return in the spring. As soon as they appear 
in the hedges, where they soon discover themselves 
by the cry ** wm," a little place near, where the earth 
is bare, must be found ; after having placed limed 
twigs, and thrown among them earth or meal worms 
for a bait, the dunnock is gently driven towards them 
without alarming him ; as soon as he perceives the 
worms he darts upon them and falls into the snare. 
In the autumn they may be caught in the area and 
with a noose ; in winter in the white-throat's trap ; 
but they resort in the greatest numbers to the water 
trap, not so much for the sake of bathing, as to seek 
for dead insects or decayed roots. 

Fluslier. — As soon as this bird arrives in May, the 
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bushes on whicli it most frequently perches must be 
observed ; these are very few, and on them the lime 
twigs must be placed ; it is often entrapped within 
a quarter of an hour.' Success is more certain if a 
beetle, maybug, or breeze-fly be fastened near the lime 
twigs with horsehair, by two feet, bo that it can move 
its wings^ As soon as the bird is stuck in the bird- 
lime it is necessary when taking it to avoid its beak, as 
it pecks very hard. 

Goldfinch, — In spring these birds are taken on a 
lilre bush, with a decoy bird of their own species. 
They will also enter the area or barn-floor trap, with 
chaffinches, if bundles of thistles are placed there ; 
but it is not without difficulty, for they are very 
watchful to avoid nets and lime twigs. In the winter, 
by building up bundles of thistles, and placing snares 
and traps on them, several may be caught ; but in 
autumn and spring lime twigs should be placed on 
them in preference. It is a still better plan to place 
bundles of thistles in a tree stuck about with lime 
twigs. 

Qreen Bird, — If the decoy bird be a good one, the 
green bird may be easily caught in the area or barn- 
floor trap, even in December. In the spring it may 
be taken with birdlime on the lure bush, when a linnet 
will do for the songstress. 

Jffawfinch, — The haste with which these birds come 
on hearing the call makes it very easy to catch them 
in the net, by throwing berries or hemp seed on the 
trap. In autumn and winter they may be taken 
by the noose, with service berries ; in spring they 
may be caught by placing lime twigs on the nest. 

Jay, — Should any one wish to catch these birds, he 
must seek in autumn for a lonely tree, about five or 
six paces jfrom the other trees of the wood, which the 
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birds frequent most ; on it lime twigs must be placed. 
In order to effect this, most of the branches are cut 
off in such a manner as to form a kind of spiral stair- 
case, commencing about ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, and extending to within six of the top. After 
having shortened and reduced the branches to five or 
six spans in length, the lime twigs are fixed to them ; 
under the tree must be placed a hut, made of green 
branches, large enough to contain as many persons as 
wish to conceal themselves. On the top of this hut 
is placed a live owl, or one made of clay ; even the skin 
of a hare, arranged so that- it may be moved, will 
suffice. Nothing is now wanted to attract the jays 
but a bird-call, which is made of a little stick with a 
notch cut in it and a little piece of the bark o^ the 
cherry-tree inserted, another bit serving for a cover. 
On this instrument the voice of the owl, the great 
enemy of the jays, may easily be imitated ; and as soon 
as they hear it they come from all sides, while their 
cries must be repeated by the people in the hut, which 
makes them assemble in still greater numbers. They 
are soon entangled in the birdlime, and fall pell mell 
into the hut, their weight easily dragging them through 
the slight covering. Many other birds also collect on 
hearing the deceitful calj^ and, wishing to assist their 
brethren, are themselves ^trapped. Thus, in a few 
hours, many jays and a great number of other birds 
may be caught, such as magpies, thrushes,woodpeckers!, 
redbreasts, and tits. T^ight is the best time for 
this sport. 

In the month of July jays may also be taken in the 
water-trapy where young ones, with, their tails only 
half grown, are most frequently caugjit ; these may 
be taught and tamed. ' ^^, 

Kestrel. — Lime twigs placed over thcr neat ^\1L 
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easily secure the old ones when they come to feed their 
young ; or a bird of prey's basket, with a lark or 
mouse put in it as a lure, may be placed where these 
birds are most frequently seen. This machine is 
raised on four stakes, and somewhat resembles a com- 
mon safe, having a lower shelf as large as a moderate- 
sized table, with four upright posts, to which are 
fastened the partitions of net or wire ; on the top and 
sides are fixed two iron rods ; on these, by means of 
rings, there runs a net which covers the whole. 

Kingfisher, — ^When the place which one of these 
birds frequent most, and which is generally near an 
eddy in the water, is well known, a stake must be 
fixed to which the snare, called a springe, can be fast- 
ened ; by this means the bird may be easily taken. 
Lime twigs may also be put on a bush or stake neap 
the water's edge, provided it does not hang so much 
over the water as to risk the bird's falling into it when 
fixed by the lime. 

lAnnet. — ^These birds are distrustful and suspicious, 
and, notwithstanding decoys and perching birds, it is 
very difficult to entice them within the decoy or area, 
and never many together. In the spring, by means of 
a good decoy bird, a few may be taken on a decoy 
bush. In the autumn, by fastening snares or lime 
twigs on the stalks of lettuces, of the seeds of which 
the linnets are very fond, several may be taken. Our 
shepherds turn and support the cribs, used to feed 
the sheep from, in such a manner that the linnets, 
coming to gather the grains of salt, easily overturii 
them on themselves. 

Missel Thrush. — These birds are taken in autumn 
with nets and snares, with berries for the bait, and 
they are caught in great numbers. They may also be 
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taken in Pebruary, by placing under the trees on 
which the mistletoe grows, perches with limed twigs. 
They may also be caught in the water- traps at sunset. 
Those which are yellowish under the body, being males, 
are chosen for confinement. During the first days of 
captivity they are savage, sulky, and often refuse to 
eat, so that many perish in this way ; those which 
are saved soon repay the trouble by their songs and 
familiarity. 

Nightingale. — Nothing is easier than to <;atch a 
nightingale in the season of pairing. If a little furrow, 
smooth at the bottom, is dug in a dark soil, and some 
meal-worms or ants' eggs are thrown into it, he will 
immediately fly to these delicacies. By putting also 
in the same place limed twigs, or a small net which 
may be easily dropped, he will soon be caught ; it is 
even sufficient to fix over the furrow a bit of wood 
supported by a stick, which will fall as soon as the bird 
perches upon it. He is so unsuspicious that he ob- 
serves the snare being laid, and then foolishly falls 
into it, when the bird-catcher has moved only a few 
steps from it ; he will even allow himself to be led to 
it when at a little distance, if in a gentle manner. A 
bird-catcher may thus, in a few hours, depopulate a 
whole district of these delightful songsters. If, how- 
ever, this is feared, there is a means of baffling his in- 
tentions, by anticipating him, and catching the night- 
ingale we wish to preserve in our neighbourhood, 
either by a limed twig or in a net, and letting him go 
again. This experiment will prevent his falling so 
readily into the snare in future. In the greater part 
of Germany, indeed, it is forbidden, under a very heavy 
penalty, to catch nightingales. Another mode of 
taking them is by nooses and springes, and suspending 
for a bait, instead of berries, live i!Ck^'aL-^<st^ssa.\ XjsiJs* 
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there is one disadvantage attending it, while strug- 
gling the bird almost always injures his feet, especiallj 
in springes. 

Nuthatch, — ^As it has the same taste for hemp-seed 
and oats as the tits, it maj often be caught in the 
same snare ; it may also be taken in the area or barn- 
floor trap. 

Ortolan, — In spring these birds are easily attracted 
to a decoy bush, by a female of their own species, or 
a yellowhammer. In August a turfy place should be 
chosen near brambles, to form a small area, as a decoy^ 
like that made for chaffinches. It must be surrounded 
with a low hedge, with some oat-ears fastened to it. 
About the area should be placed one or several birds 
of call, especially a perching bird (that is to say, a 
bird of the same species, with a band of soft leather 
round it, and confined by a small string, fastened to a 
peg-stick in the ground, which prevents its going be- 
yond the prescribed limits. Here it should be given 
plenty of food and water, in order that the birds to be 
caught may be the more easily attracted within the 
area, from seeing one of their own species in a place 
of abundance. This kind of decoy bird is often more 
necessary than any other. 

Owl. — ^When the place of its retreat during the day 
is discovered, it cannot fail to be taken if a net in the 
form of a bag or sack be placed over the mouth of the 
hole, for the bird will by this means entrap itself when 
endeavouring to come out for the evening. 

Oxeye or Greater Tit. — The chase after tits is^ 
according to bird-catchers, one of the most agreeable,, 
and is pursued in many ways; but I shall confine 
mjrae^ to two or three of the surest methods, specify- 
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ing the best for taking those birds that are for the 
house. 

In autumn and spring, the bird-catcher should go 
into an orchard, or any other place much frequented 
by oxejes, carrying one with him as a decoy ; this must 
be placed on the ground in a small square cage, and 
some sticks, with lime twigs fastened to them, fixed 
obliquely around it. The tits, attracted by curiosity, 
or the desire of approaching one of their own species 
that calls them, quickly descend, and are caught in the 
lime twigs. A whistle made of the bone of a goose's 
leg succeeds stiQ better ; with this instrument all the 
tits in the neighbourhood are quickly assembled ; for 
the tone being stronger than the natural call, it is 
heard farther ; if there are but few of these birds near, 
they are sure to be all caught. 

They are easily attracted, in winter, to a trap, by 
the kernels of nuts, lard, and oats. This trap should 
be placed in a garden, with a little oat straw fastened 
under in such a way that it maybe seen at a distance, 
as the tits are instantly attracted thereby. It is a 
«mall box a foot in length, and eighteen inches in 
height and width, the sides of which, when not made 
of small boards painted green, are formed of small 
elder sticks, tied or screwed to the four corner sticks ; 
in this case only two small boards are required, one 
for the bottom, the other for the cover, which must be 
fastened on with packthread, and turn as with hinges ; 
from the middle of the bottom rises a peg supporting 
A cross stick, with a nut kernel at one end, and a little 
lard at the other ; this cross stick supports a small 
perpendicular one, which keeps the cover open three 
or four inches. When a tit hops on the cross stick 
and begins pecking the nut or lard, the cover falls, and 
the bird is caught. 

The oxeye, like the other tits, assembles in numbers 
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at the water trap, commonly from seven to nine in the 
morning, and from four to five in the evening. 

In autumn these birds are taken in nooses and 
common bird-traps, baited with berries, but the snare 
must be of horsehair, for if of thread, the bird, as 
soon as it feels itself caught, will trj to bite through 
it," as mice do. 

Quail, — There are several difierent methods of 
taking quails, but I shall only mention the commonest 
and easiest. The male birds are generally caught in 
a net called a quail-net, by means of a call which 
imitates the cry of the female in the breeding season ; 
it is the way adopted by bird-catchers in the spring, 
when they wish to take a male that sings in a superior 
manner, that is, which repeats a dozen times following 
the syllables ^^ pieveroie.^^ If the male has not yet 
met with a mate, and if he has not been rendered 
suspicious by some unskilful bird-catcher, he will run 
eagerly into the snare. The most important thing is 
to have a good call ; they may be had cheap of turners 
at Nuremberg, who make them of leather, with a pipe 
turned from the bone of a cat or hare, or the leg of a 
stork ; but they may easily be made by anybody* 
The first thing necessary is a piece of calf-skin, one 
foot in length, and four inches in breadth, the sides 
must be sewed together vnthin two inches of the end, 
and the bottom filled with a piece of wood an inch and 
a half in length, and rings composed of thick leather, 
the diameter of the interior opening not exceeding an 
inch and a half, are pushed into the sewed cylinder, 
and kept about a quarter of an inch apart ; the whole 
may afterwards be pressed close together, making the 
rings touch each other ; then a tube made of the bone 
of a goose or hare, and filled at the end like a common 
whistle, is fastened to the part of the cylinder left 
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unsewed ; the interior is then stopped with wax near 
the notch on the side of the leather, and a hole pierced 
through it with a knitting-needle ; the upper part of 
the tube must also be stopped with wax, and lastly, 
the lower part, which is thus become a kind of whistle, 
is very firmly tied to the unsewn part of the cylinder. 
"When the call is to be used, the lower end must be 
held firmly in one hand, and the leather cylinder 
worked up and down with the other, making the rings 
approach and separate, which produces the notes of 
the female, " peuk, peuk, pupu.^ 

As soon as the male quail is heard that you wish to 
procure, you must advance softly to within fifty paces 
of his station, and place the trap amongst the wheat 
in such a position as will suffer it to fall level with 
the ground, to prevent the bird's passing under and 
escaping. Then retire a few steps back, when the 
quail will soon utter its song, to which reply with two 
or three notes, that when the quail is silent he may 
only hear one or two, from the call exactly resembling 
the cry of the female. If this is not done with care, 
the bird will suspect treachery, and will either retire 
or remain silent, and never after fall into such a snare ; 
but if skilfully done, it is surprising to see how the 
bird proceeds directly to the call : if by chance he miss 
the trap, he will go so near as to be within reach of 
the hand ; in this case it is best to retire softly to the 
other side of the trap and repeat the call, which will 
again attract it. There are some quails that know 
how to avoid the net, particularly if placed in too open 
and exposed a place. In this case it is safest to turn 
it in a comer at both ends, and thus when it tries to 
turn it becomes entangled. 

It is proper to notice, that in damp weather, or 
when it rains, the quail does not run, but flies im- 
mediately towards the call. It does this also in dewy 
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mornings and evenings ; dry days should therefore be 
chosen for this chase. In the pairing season, two, 
three, or eyen four quails may be taken at the same 
place. 

If no male is heard in the field, the call of the female 
must be well imitated on a larger and more powerful 
bird-call, and, if any males are within hearing, they 
will not fail to answer ; the person must then advance 
quickly, placing the net so as to stop their road, and 
repeat the call. 

When a female is to be caught, it is best to employ 
a common net, such as is used to take quails in autumn ; 
but this chase should be deferred till towards the end 
of harvest, when most of the com is cut, and only a 
few pieces left standing, which serve to harbour 
numbers of these birds. Several nets are used at oncey 
as many as six or eight ; some of them are placed across 
the field of corn, and the others parallel to them at 
the extremity of the same field : this being done, the 
party go to the opposite side and begin to drive the 
quails into the nets in the middle of the field by means 
of a packthread stretched across the corn, having little 
beUs suspended to it by threads, so as almost to touch 
the ground, two persons holding it, and as they ad- 
vance shaking it from time to time. As soon as the 
prisoners are secured, the march is continued towards 
the nets at the end of the field ; and in this manner 
great numbers of quails, both male and female, are 
procured either for the house or for the table. 

Redbreast, — In spring, when the redbreasts frequent 
the hedges and bushes, sticks are passed transversely 
through them, on which limed twigs are fastened, 
then two persons gently beat the hedge or bush to 
drive the birds towards the twigs, where they are soon 
caught, for redbreasts have the habit of perching on 
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all the little low ppojeeting branches, in order that 
they may discover earth-worms. This sort of red- 
breast cnase is very common in Thuringia, where 
many persons keep them. Limed twigs may also be 
put in a bare place with earth- or meal-worms, just as 
ioT the dunnock. The small nightingale net and the 
whitethroat trap catch many. They are also caught 
at the water- trap; but the greatest number are caught 
in autumn with the noose, baited with elderberries, 
which are at that season their favorite food. If they 
are caught for the room (and it is a pity to hunt so 
pretty a bird for the table), it is necessary, in order 
to preserve their feet, to cover the springes with felt 
or cork. 

Medpole, — In the spring and autumn the lesser red- 
poles may be taken in flocks in the area or barn-floor 
trap, with a decoy of their own species, or even with 
a siskin. Many may also be caught with such a decoy 
on a decoy bush. They are so silly, or so confiding, 
that they wiU even allow themselves to be taken close 
by the bird-catcher, who is collecting their entrapped 
•companions. This stupidity, or simplicity, is common 
in all birds that come from the more remote northern 
parts. Brought up far from man, and out of reach of 
his pursuit, they know not that fear and distrust which 
is felt by those that inhabit populous countries. 

5^(&tor^.— Sticks covered with birdlime should be 
placed across the hedges frequented by these birds ; 
they must then be driven gently towards them. They 
are also attracted under nets, and amongst limed twigs 
baited with meal-worms. In autumn they may be 
taken in nooses, by suspending elderberries near them, 
either in orchards or thickets. Those intended for the 
house should be taken in bird-traps or springes, taking 
•care that the wooden part be covered with felt or 
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cork, to prevent the legs being broken. The young 
ones of the first year are the easiest to preserve. 
They also go to the water-trap without difficulty. 

Becd Warbler, — These birds are sometimes caught 
by placing lime twigs on a place cleared of the turf, 
and throwing meal-worms there. 

Shrike, lAttle. — "When the particular brambles and 
branches have been observed, on which this bird 
watches for its prey, it is not difficult to catch it ; for 
notwithstanding its great quickness, it is not the less 
imprudent, for it allows itself to be caught in the 
birdlime in the most stupid manner. 

Siskin. — With good traps and nets made for this 
purpose, several dozen of these birds may be taken 
at once in the winter. They also collect in numbers, 
in the spring, on the decoy bush, and they are so fear- 
less, that in the villages a person, who has his house 
situated near a stream bordered with alders, need 
only place a siskin in the window, near a stick covered 
with birdUme, and he may catch as many as he wishes. 
I have caught some at my window in a cage strewed 
with hemp- and poppy-seed, by letting the door fall by 
means of a string, when the birds had entered, one of 
the decoy birds in my room serving to attract them. 
When the place where they drink at noon is dis- 
covered amongst the alders, numbers may be caught 
by merely laying across the stream some branches 
covered with birdlime. 

Shylarh, — It would take too long a time to describe 
all the modes of catching larks which are in use. It 
is enough to say that with day and night nets, known 
by the name of lark nets, so large a number of these 
birds are taken alive in the open country, that it is 
easy to have a choice of both males and females. 
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This lark snaring is accomplished by placing a con- 
siderable number of nets perpendicularly like walls, 
which are called day nets, towards which, in the dusk, 
the birds are forced by means of a long rope, which is 
drawn along the ground, and drives thim tbrward ; in 
the night a square net, called a night net, is carried to 
a spot where it is known that many larks are collected 
in the stubble, and there they are covered just when 
they begin to flutter. 

K, in the spring, it is wished to procure a good 
singing male — for some are better than others — a lark 
whose wings are tied, and with a little forked lime 
twig fixed to its back, must be carried to the place 
where such a bird is to be found. As soon as it is let 
loose, and the desired male has perceived it from high 
in the air, he will fall upon it like an arrow and attack 
it ; but soon, the dupe of his jealousy, he will find 
himself caught by the lime. 

Sparrow, — Sparrows are so cunning that it is diffi- 
cult to attract them within the net or on lime twigs. 
They may be caught in numbers, however, on the 
brambles in a field where sheep are kept by sticking 
plenty of birdlime about them. They may be taken 
also by placing a net before those that have retired to 
trees and under the tiles to sleep for the night. 

Starling, — It is principally in autumn, and in places 
filled with reeds, that the bird-catchers take great 
numbers of starlings in nets prepared for the purpose. 
They may also be procured by means of an osier fish- 
net, placed among the reeds, which they frequent in 
the evening, and baited with cherries. Though this 
means is limited, as many as a hundred have been 
procured by it in one night. 

Tit, Bearded or Bead. — There is much difficulty in 
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this. Fishermen who know the places frequented by 
this species place limed twigs on the reeds, and try 
gently to drive them towards one side, and sometimes 
catch a few. 

Tit, Blue Tit, or Tom Tit — They may be caught in 
the same way as the oxeye. 

Tit, Cole, — Less timid and distrustful than the ox- 
eye, this species may be caught with greater ease. A 
limed twig fastened to a pole is often sufficient, with 
which you approach the tree on which the bird is, and, 
touching it with the twig, it becomes your prisoner. 

Titlark, — To take the bird from its nest by a limed 
twig, and thus destroy the young family by hunger 
and misery, is a cruelty which none but a harsh in- 
sensible amateur could resolve upon. I prefer using 
the night net in autumn. This bird is also caught in 
the water-trap in August and September. 

Thrrish, — Of all the birds for which snares are laid 
those for the thrush are most successful. A perch 
with a limed twig is the best method for catching a 
fine-toned male. In September and October these 
birds may also be qaught in the water-traps, where 
they repair at sunrise and sunset, and sometimes so 
late that they cannot be seen, and the ear is the only 
guide. When they enter the water haste must be 
avoided, because they like to bathe in company, and 
assemble sometimes to the number of ten or twelve at 
once, by means of a particular call. The first which 
finds a convenient stream, and wishes to go to it, cries 
in a tone of surprise or joy, " sih, sik, sik, siki, tsac, 
tsac, tsac ;** immediately all in the neighbourhood 
reply together, and repair to the place : they enter the 
bath, however, with much circumspection, and seldom 
venture till they have seen a redbreast bathe without 
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danger ; but the first which yentures is soon followed 
by the others, which begin to quarrel if the place is 
not large enough for all the bathers. In order to 
attract them it is a good plan to have a tame bird 
running and fluttering on the banks of the stream. 

Wa^ail, — If there is snow on the ground on their 
return in March, it is only necessary to clear a place 
(below the window will do), and scatter meal-worms 
amongst limed twigs, or place these on stones or wood 
where the birds assemble, or even fasten a meal-worm 
to a limed tyrig, loosely stuck in the earth, and you 
may soon catch a wagtail. 

Wheatear, — Limed twigs must be placed on the 
stones or stakes where these birds rest, or even on 
sticks fixed in the ground for the purpose, and they 
must be driven gently towards the snares. 

Whinehat — In spring, when some of these birds are 
seen in a field or meadow, sticks, furnished with limed 
twigs, should be stuck there, and the birds gently 
driven to that side, to induce them to settle, whicn 
they will soon do. In summer, the noose, spring-trap, 
and limed twigs, must be employed in the following 
manner: — If the noose is used,. a stake must be set 
up, about three feet high, slit at the top to put in 
crossways a stick three inches long, and tne noose is 
placed an inch and a half above, to be of the height of 
the bird's breast when it is perched on the stick. 

If limed twigs are used, forked switches three feet 
long should be employed; the fork, four inches in 
length, must be covered with birdlime. Spring-traps 
or gins must be suspended to small stakes or cabbage- 
stalks. As soon as a sufficient number of these spring- 
traps, snares, and limed twigs are prepared, they must 
be carried to a cabbage-garden, when a number of 
these whinchats has been seen : there fix the stakes in 
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cross lines, two or three paces apart ; then go to the 
end of the garden and drive the birds gently towards 
the snares; they jump from one cabbage-stalk to 
another till they approach the stakes ; then you stop, 
and in a short time the birds are caught one after 
another. "When they are caught, the prisoners must 
be taken out and the snares arranged again ; then go 
to the other end and again drive the birds forward as 
before, and thus continue till the sport is over. 

White-throat. — The easiest way is to place limed 
twigs on the nest, but this is repugnant to persons not 
cruel. Towards the end of summer spring-traps may 
be set, with elderberries and gooseberries hung near 
them. It is difficult to take these birds at the water- 
trap. 

Woodchat. —A cruel method, but the surest, is to 
place birdlime on its nest, this being the most wary 
species of shrike ; but, as it bathes freely, it may be 
taken about the middle of the day at its washing-place, 
if near hedges. It is often found drowned in large 
ponds. 

Woodla/rh, — The woodlark may be caught on the 
nest by means of limed twigs ; but as it is very cruel 
to separate a pair, and thus to destroy a whole family, 
it is better to wait till autumn, and to use the night 
net. They may be caught early in the spring, when 
there is snow on the ground, by placing limed twigs 
or nets in cleared places. This is the best method of 
catching them. It is true that this plan will not suc- 
ceed in all years; but another may be substituted, 
if we have a decoy woodlark, by placing it under a 
folding net, in a field frequented by a flight of this 
species, which will not fail to join it. The same means 
also may be used as with the chaffinch, namely, by 
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tying the wings of a woodlark with a limed twig on 
his back, and letting him run to the place where there 
is a male of the same species. By this means the 
bird-fancier may obtain whatever kind of siuger he 
prefers. 

Wren, — If in winter, a white-throat trap is set in a 
place much frequented by these birds, and meal-worms 
scattered within and around it. In this the wrens 
will surely be caught. They may be entrapped in 
autumn with spring-traps and springes, by hanging 
elderberries before ; but after every precaution they 
generally break their legs. 

Wrefiy Gold-crested, — As they are not fearful, they 
may easily be caught by gently approaching the tree 
where one is perched, and merely striking it with a 
limed twig fastened to a pole long enough to reach it. 
It may be brought down also with water, in the manner 
adopted by M. Le Vaillant ; that is, by first putting 
into a gun the common charge of powder, then a wad- 
ding of silk, then, as soon as the bird is within reach, 
two spoonfuls of water are poured in and covered with 
a second wadding of silk, which must not be rammed 
down hard, lest the water should reach the powder 
below. This load, discharged at the distance of twenty 
paces, is capable of wetting the bird so completely 
that it may be taken by the hand ; but if there are 
hedges in the neighbourhood, or if a stronger bird be 
fired at (a chaffinch, for instance), it may easily 
escape. 

Many gold-crested wrens may be caught by means 
of a hut set for any small birds, when the way to 
attract them is known. They come in great numbers 
to the water-trap, and by their often repeated call of 
tzitt, tzitt, give notice of sunset and the arrival of 
larger birds. 
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Wryneck, — In general it is caught by putting lime 
twigs round the nest ; but if the weather be stormy, 
as in spring, when it is busy searching the bushes for 
insects, it may even be taken by the hand. The one I 
now have was brought to me by a little boy who had 
taken it in this manner. 

Yellowhammer, — The yellowhammer is easily taken 
in winter, near our dweUings, either in a net, with & 
stalk of oats as a bait, or under a basket or sieve, 
-^hich may be thrown down, by drawing away the 
small stick that supports it by means of a string. 
They will also enter the area or barn-floor trap, if a 
perching bird is fastened there, by a string attached 
to the leather band round its body ; in spring they may 
be caught like other birds, by means of a bird-call. 
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Roadsters, Coach Horses and Hunters, with a Chapter on Breeding and Rearing. 
Price 4cd., post free for five stamps. 

CXTtl^, A Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, and Fattening of 
the various kinds of British Cattle, comprising Long Horns, Short Horns, Here- 
ford, Devon, Sussex, Alderney, Galloway, West Highland, or Argyle, with plain 
directions as to choice of Breed. Price id.^ post free for five stamps. 

THE CULTIVATION OP ARABLE LAND. A Treatise on the 
renewing and maintainance of the fertility of the Soil, with observations on 
Ploughing, Fallowing, Harrowing, Manuring, Sowing, etc. Price -W., post free 
for five stamps. 

ANNUALS POR THE PLOWER GARDEN. Being a description, 

with plain directions for Culture of Seventy Hardy Annuals, with the colours 
height, and time of flowering of each species. Price 4<^., post free for five 
stamps. 

COTTAGE PARMING. An Elementary Catechism on the first 

Srinciples of Agriculture; embracing Draining, Manures, Cowkeepiuir Pin. 
lees and Poultry, Farm Offices, etc. Price W., post free for five stamps.' 

GARDENING. An Elementary Catechism on Gardenintr com- 
prising Soil and Situation, Enclosing and Laying Out, Growth of Plants BaIa 
lion of Crops, Pruning, "Weeding, and Propagation. Price 4td., post free forfiv« 
Btauipa. ' 
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Post 8ro, doth, Illnstrated, price Zs. Od., post free for 43 stamps. 

PROFITABLE BARDENINBi 

A Practical Onide to the Cnltiire of Vegetables, 
Fmits, and other useful Out-door Garden Products; 
Intended for the use of Amateurs, Gentlemen's Gar- 
deners, AUottees, and Growers for Market. 



BY 



SHIRLEY HIBBEItD, F.R.H.S.; 

AutliOT of * Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste/ * The Town 
Garden/ < Book of the Aquarium/ etc. 



CONTENTS: 

Flantiog and Laying-out. Edgings and Permanent Planting. Renewing Old 
Gardens. Planting for the Future. Earthworks and Preparations of the Soil, 
Slopes and Banks. 

VEGETABLE GTJLTUEE. 

Digging and Draining. Dig Deep. Manuring. — Manures and Composts. 
Animal Manures. Guauo. Salt and Ashes. Liquid Manures. — Cropping. 
Seed-saving, Rotation of Crops. Principles of Rotation. Cropping the Kitchen 
Garden. Early Spring Crops. Sowing and Rearing Early Crops of Radish, 
Carroty Turnip, Lettuce, etc. — Root Crops; the Potato. Potato Disease. Early 
Potato. The Chinese Potato. — The Carrot, the Parsnip, the Turnip, Turnip 
Greens.— Beet, Spinach Beet, Mangold. — ^The Cabbage. Brussels Sprouts. Scotch 
Kale. The Cauliflower and Broccoli. Salading; the Onion. Large Onions. 
Pickling Onions. The Tree Onion. Shallots and Garlic. Chives. The Leek. — 
The Pea. Peas in Succession. Marrow Peas. Dwarf Peas. Late Pens. — The 
Bean. Culture of Beans. The Kidney Bean. • Runner Beans. — Asparaeus. 
Forcing Asparagus. The German Mode of Growing Asparagus. — Seakale. Seakale 
Plantation. — The Lettuce. The Artichoke. — Chervil. Salsafy, Scorzonera, 
Skirret. — Celery.— Culture of Cucumbers, Melons, and Gourds. Melons on Dung- 
beds. Pumpkins and Gourds for Exhibition. The Tomato, or Love Apple. 
Tomatoes in rots. 

FRXIIT CULTURE. 

The Apple. American Blight. — Twenty-four Choice Apples for ^ramids. 
Bashes, and Espaliers. The Pear. Improving the Soil for Pears. Orchard. 
Pears. Select List of Pears. Six delicious and reliable Pears for a Small Garden. 
Select Pears for Orchards and Walls. Baking and Stew^ing Pears. The Plum. 
Espalier Plums. Bush Plums. Select List of Plums. Bush Fruits, llie Rasp- 
berry. The Gooseberry. Preservative Pit. Hot-beds. Illustrations of Pruning, 
Training, and Pinching Fruit Trees. Bushes and Pyramids. 
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Ciovn 8vo» cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d., pott free for 42 itamps. 

FIELD FLOWEES. 

BY SniRLEY HIBB£RD. 

A handy book for the Kamblinp: Botanist, sugrgesting what to look for, and where to 

go> in the Out-door Study of British Plants. 

Illustrated with Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 



Crovrn 8to, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., post firee for 42 stamps. 

THE TELESCOPE. 

BY THE HON. MRS. WARD. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, fr(«i Drawings by the Author. 

A familiar Sketch of Astronomical Discovery, combining a Special Notice of 
Objects coming within the range of a small Telescope. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., post free for 42 stamps. 

THE MICROSCOPE. 

BY THE HON. MRS. WARD. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, from Drawings by the Author. 

A popular description of some of tbe most beautiful and instructive Objects for 
Exhibition, with Directions for the Arrangement of a Microscope^ and the CullectioB 
uud Mounting of Objects. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 38. 6d., post free for 43 stamps. 

COUNTEY WALKS OF A NATUEALIST 

WITH HIS CHILDREN. 

BY THE JIEV. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., F.L.S. 
Illustrated with Eight Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., poet free for 43 stamps. 

SEA-SIDE WALKS OF A NATURALIST 

WITH HIS CHILDREN 

BY THE REV. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., F.L.S. 
Illuatrated with Eight Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
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THE GARDENER'S RECEIPT BOOK. 

Oontdnliig Methods for dettrojing all kindi of Yermin and Inse/its injurioua to th« 

Oardeiip with PATentiTjes and CureBfo." the different Diseases of Piuuts, aad 

JHrectiont fbr the preservaTion of Trees, Fruit, Flowoni, dsc, &c. 

BY WILLIAM JONES. 

The follomng are tke Ptindpal CofAenU of the iVork :— 



AdhesiTc ii^xtare for stick- 
ing specimens on paper 

\nt8, to expel 

tokiU 

Angle formed by roofs of 
greenhouses, Ac, the 
rule to ascertain 

Apples, to keep a long time 

Artificial cural for rock- 
work, to make 

Asphaltefor walks,a cheap 

Attacks of maggots in 
onion, to prevent 

—— of red spider, to pre- 
vent 

Bee. to cure the sting of a 

Birds from seeds, to scare 

^— to poison 

BlacUead, indelible on 
sine, labels to make 

Blight, to clear roses from 

— — to destroy American 

Branch or flower, in the ex- 
act position to preserve 

British-grown tobacco, to 
prepare 

Carnations^ from wire- 
worm, to protect 

to protect from rabbits 

Caterinllars,on gooseberry 
trees, to kill 

Cattle barking trees, to 
prevent 

Clement to futen pieces on 
hron pipes 

Clnb, in brocoli, to prevent 

Ciockroaohes, trap for 

to poison 

Composition to heal 
wonnds on roses, &c. 

to make calico trans- 
parent and waterproof 

Conservatory, of wood- 
lice, to dear 

Coral, to make artificial, 
for rockwork 

Cricket*, to poison 

Cncombers, to cure mil- 
dew in [of time 

— ~ to keep fresh a length 

— «. and melon seeds to 
IHrore 

—— to clean [time 

Cut flowers, to keep a long 

Dahlias, to keep through 
the vri«ter [lull 

Docks, dandelions, &c.,to 

Duckweed, of ponds, to 
dear 

Carwlgs, trap for 

Kxportatioi; to prepare 

Meds for 
nv/anof mortar, to make 



Flowers, to preserve cut 

to revive vrtthered 

Galvanic protoclors, to 

make 
Garden mousetrap 
Gold fish, to treat 
Grafting wax, to make [in 
Grass plots, to kill worms 
Gravel walks, to kill weeds J 

on 
Green paint, to make cheap 
Green lly ou plants, to de- 
stroy [to cure 
Gumming, in fruit-trees, 
Herbarium, to dry plants 

for 
Hooey from bees, without 



Preventive for red spider 

in melon pits, dsc. 
Plant sticks, to prevent 

rotting [able 

Putty, to make imperish. 
Rats, to poison [tacks of 
Red spider, to prevent at- 

on vines, to destroy 

thrips, &c., in pits, to 

kill 
Scale on orchidoa plants 

tokUl 

on pine plants, to kill 

wash to kill inove 

from fruit-trees, to re> 

Seeds for exportation, to 

prepare 



destroying them, to take Solution to preserve wood 



Hot-water pifes, to joint 
—— to stop leakage in [ 
Ice, to preserve 
Ink, for sine labels 
lubtructions to hybridise 

plants 
Lawns, to kill moss on 

to destroy woims on 

Leakage in hot-water 

pipes, to stop 
Lettuce and Strawberries, 
to protect from snails, 
&c. 
Marble, to cleai» [vines 
Afealy-bttg, to destroy on 
Mice taking peas, to pre- 
vent 
Mildew in all fiorts of 

plants, to prevent 
— ^ to remove from roses, 
pelargoniums, &c. 

to ciure in cucumbers 

Misletoe, 'co propagate 
Moles, to poisou 

to extirpate [kill 

Moths for prtjserviiLjr, to 
Moss on lavTDi, to kill 
— on met Jow-land, '/O 

kiU 
on fruit-trees, to ]i re- 
vent the growth 
Mousetrap, garden 
Mice, to poison 
Mushroom spawn, to make 
Mameg on wall-fruits, to 
grow [scale on 
Orchidaa plants, to kill 
Otto of roses, to make 
Parsley, to dry, for winter 
use [from wasps 
Peaches, &c., to proteut 
•~— trees, vines, &iC.,vi«^%V 

for 
Peas from. &\a^a, to -^to\i&<^\. 



Pine plants, to 'kV\\.%ctt\« ^rcv 



Small birds, to poison 
Snails & worms crawling 

up trees, to prevent 
Sting uf a bee, to cure 
Thri])s, &c., on cucum- 
bers, to kill 
Timber trees, to poison 
Tobacco water, a cheap 

to prepare Britiiri&. 

grown 
Tomtits, to poison 
Trees, ou open walls, to 

fumigate 
— — for snails 

for earwigs 

for mice 

Trap for cockroaches 
Tulips, die to expand 
Turnips, from fly, to en- 
sure a crop of [stop 
Vines from bleeding, to 

peaches, d:c.,wa»hfor 

to destroyred spider on 

to kill mealy-bug on 

Walnuts with their shells 

clean, to preserve 
Wash to prevent cattle 
barking trees 

for vines, peaches, &C. 

Wasps' nests, to destroy 
Waterproof composition 

for calico 
Weed and worms in gravel 

walks, to kill 
White flowers red, to turn 
Wireworm, to protect 

from, carnation 
Worms on lawns, to • estroy 
Wood, solution to preserve 
Woodlif e, tra"3 for 
to kiH ^<w^ <^ 



\ft 
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GBOOMBBIDGE'S GIFT BOOEBL 

20 Illustrated Voluinea. Mca One ShOUng. 

SLEGANTLT BOUND FOB PBESENTATION 



1. UNION JACK, and Other 
Btoritft. BrMn. S.C.UalIn Cod- 
taininf ** Cnion J*ck," ** Mamnui 
Miily.'^ •« Fanny's FaneiM." 

S. TUE TOWN OF TOYS, and 
CHharStorief. By Saba Wood. Coo- 
*iniDK *• TheTown of Toys," **lIop« 
Deferred." " Th« lleriTalae." 

IL NO-MAN'S LAND, and 
Other BtoriM. ByT. Millib. Con- 
taining *• No.Man'8 Land," " Bweel 
BpriDfrTime/' '* Golden Antnmn." 

4 T1I£S£ASPLKKNW0KT, 
and other stories. By the Author 
of the '* lIiiB Of BiDCLTVVi/' etc. 
Containing •* The Sea Hpleenwort," 
««Tlie Mice at Play," •* The Strayed 
Palcon." 

5. LOITIE'S HALF-SOVE- 

RE ION, and Other Stories. By Mrs. 
Bv88^Li.GaAT. Contuining "Lottie's 
Half-SoTereign," **Muuo from tha 
Mountain," " My Longest Walk." 

6 TUE SUEPUEKD LOAD. 

and other Stories. By J UMiCoBXBB. 
OonUining " The Shepherd Lord/' 
- Uereward the BraTo," " Caldas t 
a Story of btonehenge.'* 

7. TUE CAPTIVE 'S 
Daughter, and other stories. 
J3y W. IlBABD Uii.LTABD. Con- 
' taining *' The Captive's Duoghter," 
••The LitUe Trapper," "Thu 
Planter's Son.** 

a TUK OKPUANS OF ELF- 

BOLM, and Other Stories. By 
Fbahcbs BaoWNB. Containing '*The 
Orphans of Eliholm," ** The Poor 
CouHin/* *'Tbe Young Foresters." 

9. WUEN WE WEKE 
TOUNG, and Other Stories. By 
the Author of <* A Trav to Catch 
A Suhbbam." Containing '* When 
We Were Young," "Ooraline," 
"Helena's Duties." 

10. NOT CLEVER, and Other 
stories. By Fbahcbs M. Wil- 
SBAHAM. Coutainiiig** Not Clever," 
*! Adventure on the Black Mous« 
tain," •' ExileA of Berezov." 

IL BEABCUABLOTTE'S 
BOYS, and Other Stones. By 
Skxlt Tatlob. Containing <* Dear 
Charlotte's Boys," ''Ellis Gordon of 
BoltonFanB,''**riirplasaBdBlaM.'' ' 



18. TUB STOBY 07 
NELSON, aad Other Stories. By 
W. U. O. KivonoN. Containing 
••The Story of Nelson," "Gratcfiil 
Indian," •'BoaUwain'a Bon.'* 

13. BLIND UBSULA, and 
Other Stories, hj Mrs. Wbbb, 
Author of "Naomi." Oootaininc 
eiBUnd Ursula," "Deaf and DiuiW'' 
•Xrifo m the Prairie." 

li. SEA . SUELL ISLAND* 
and Other Stories. Bj O. B. Sa>* 
•BHT. Containing " bea • Shell 
IsUnd," « UaTcring Hall," *• Willy 
and Loqr.'* 

15. WHICH WASTHB 

BBAVESTt and other Stories. By 
L. A. Halu Containing "Whieh 
was the Bravest?** "Story of a 
PebUeu" «* Preindiea Lost and Loia 
Won." 

16. THE CLOCEMAKEB OF 
LYONS, by B. M. Pipbb, and Othsr 
Stories. Containing "The Ck)ok* 
Maker of Lyons,"by B. M. Piper* 
•*The Self-Helpers/* by BarahWood. 
"Cousin Davia'aWarda," bjMav 
garetUowitt. 

17. THE ANGEL UN- 
AW ABES, hj Mabt Uowm, and 
Other Stories. Containing •*Tha 
Angel Unawares," bj Mary flowiftl. 
"lie ChriHtmas Bosa," by H. J» 
Wood. " Margie's Kamembranoeib'' 
by F. M. Peard. 

18. HISTOBICAL DBAIfAS. 
by the Author of *< Taa Hb» oi 
BjsDCLTrPB," ete. Containing "Tha 
Mice at P lay," " The Apple of Dil* 
oord," ** Tha Straja . Paloon." 

19. LOST IN THE WOOD» 
by Mrs. GiLOHBxn, and Othar 
Stories, lontaining **Lost in tha 
Wood,'* oy Mrs. GUehrist. " Tha 
pedlar's Hoard," by Mark Lemoa. 
" WaUaaiW the Haro of SooUaiida* 
1^ Julia <Oomer. 

20. BAINBOWS BEST, f^ 
•'HOMAB HooD, and Other Storias. 
Oontainiog " Kainbow's Best," b7 
Thomas Hood." "Peter Drake's 
Dream," and "Wea Maggii^" I9 
Vranoei F. froderip. 
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BOOKS for PRESENTS, SCHOOL PRIZES, BIRTHDAT 

and CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 



MINIATURE CLASSIC LIBRARY EDITIONS. 

▲ Series of Pocket Yolnmes, the Works of well-known and Standard Authors, 

neatly printed on frood paper, bound in moroono, cloth, gilt edges. 

Illustrated, with FroniiaplMe. 



Bacon's Essays, Is. 6d. 

Johnson's Basselas, Is. 6dr 

Goldsmith's Essays, Is. 6d. 

Goldsmith's YicAa of Wake- 
field, Is. 6d. 

Beattie's Minstbel, Is. 6d. 

"Walton and Cotton's Angler, 
2 Tols., each Is. 6d. 

Yottno'sNightThoughts, 2s. 6d, 

Ghannino's Essays, 2s. 6d. 

Falconer's Shifwbeck, Is. 6d. 

Chapone's Letters, Is. 6d. 

Hason's Self-knowledge, 
Is. 6d. 

Scott's (SirW.) Ballads and 
Lyrici^ Is. 6d. 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, 



Lai{b's Tales from Shakes- 
peare, 23. 6d. 
Washington Irving's Essays 

AND Sketches, Is. 6(1. 
Cowper's Poetical Works, 3s. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 

2s. 6d. 
The Cottagers of Glenburnie, 

Is. 6d. 
Moore's Practical Piety, 

2s. 6a, 
Gray's Poetical Works, Is. 6d. 
Giles* Domestic Happiness, 

Is. 6d. 
Gregory's Legacy to his 

Daughters, Is. 6d. 
Lamb's Kosamund Gray, Is. 6d. 



Is. 6d. 

m* It is necessary to order the Miniatnre Classic Lihrary Editions 



• • 



GROOMBRJDGE'S CABINET CLASSICS. 

Illustrated with Vignette Engravings. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. CAEEr. 

Fcap. Syo, oloth, 6s. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by H. F. Caret. 

Fcap. Syo, cloth, 6s. 
THOMSON'S SEASONS AND CASTLE OF INDOLENCis.. 

Fcap. 8to, cloth, 2s. 
GOLDSMITH'S POEMS AND ESSAYS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Charles Lamb. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth. Is. 6d. 

MARMION. By Sib Walter Scott. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. Fcap. Svo, 

doth, Is. 6d. 

IiAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sib Walter Scott. 

Fcap. 8to, cloth. Is. 6d. 

BOKEBY. By Sib Walter Scott. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
ROMANTIC TALES. By M. Ot, Lewis. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 
ELIZABETH 5 OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. Fcap. 8to, 

doth. Is. 6d. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA, AND THE INDIAN COTTAGE. 

Fcap. 8to, cloth. Is. 6d. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliveb Goldsmith. Fcap. Bvo, 28. 
^ V It is necessary to order Groombridge's Editions. 
London: GBOOMBBIDQE Ali(l> &0^^,^t^«iwwQSAi»st^%n«. 



GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

NEW EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED, FOR PRESENTATION. 



HOME INTIUEKCE. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. Crown 
8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, Bs., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE MOTHER'S RECOHPEHSE. A Seqael to Home Influence. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

UrOMAH'S FRIENDSHIP. A Story of Domestic Life. Crown 8vo, 

Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5«., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE VALE OP CEDARS; Or, the Martyr. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, 5«., post free for 60 stam]>s. 

THE DAYS OP BRUCE. A Story from Scottish History. Crown 

8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6«., post free for 72 stamps. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, 5«., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE WOMEN OP ISRAEL. Cliaracters and Sketches from the 
Holy Scriptures. Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6f ., post free for 72 stamps. 



CRITICISMS ON GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

HOME INFLTJENCE.— " Grace Aguilar wrote and spoke as one inspired; she con- 
densed and f^piritualized, and all her tliouglits and feelings were steeped in the 
essence of celestial love and truth. To those who really knew Grace Aguilar, 
all eulogium fall short of her deserts, and she has left a hlank in her particular 
walk of literature, which we never expect to see filled up." — Pilgrimages to 
English Shrines by Mrs. Hall. 

MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE.— "'The Mother's Recompense' forms a fitting close 
to \u predecessor, ' Home Influence.' The results of maternal care are fully 
developed, its rich rewards are set forth, and its lesson and its moral are power- 
fully enforced." — Morning Post. 

WOSCAITS FRIENDSHIP.—" We conjtratnlate Miss Aguilar on the spirit, motire, 
and composition of this story. Her aims are eminently moral, and her cause 
romes recommended by the most beautiful associations. These, connected with 
the skill here evinced in their development, ensure the success of her labours." — 
JUustrated News. 

YALE OF CEDARS.— *' The authoress of this most fascinating volume has selected 
for her field one of the most remarkable eras in modern history — the reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The tale turns on the extraordinary extent to which 
concealed Judaism had gained footing at that period in Spain. It is marked by 
much power of description, and by a woman's delicacy of touch, and it will add 
to its writer's well-earned reputation." — Eclectic Review. 

DAYS OP BRTJOE.— " The tale is well told, the interest warmly sustained through- 
out, and the delineation of female character is marked by a delicate sense of 
moral beauty. It is a work that may be confided to the hands of a daughter by 
her parent." — Court Journal. 

HOUE SCENES. — " Grace Aguilar knew the female heart better than any writer of 
our day, and in every fiction from her pen we trace the same masterly analysis 
and development of the motives and feelings of woman's nature." — Critic. 

1I70MEN OF ISRAEL.— "A work that is sufficient of itself to create and crown a 
reputation." — Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
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BIKDS. 

Xtogantly boond, Illiistrat«d with Serenty Esgmvingi, Price St. M., 
* suitable for Presentation, 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE BIRDS ; 

Their Management, HabitA, Pood, Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, 
and the Methods of Catching thenu 

Bt J. M. BEGHSTEIN, M.D. 

** This beantifaQy Ulnstrated edition of Dr. Beohstein*s well-known work will 
be welcomed bj every lover of natural history, and is remarkable for the fidelity 
and beauty of the engravings, no less than lor its general elegant appearance. 
A eopious'alpbabetical index is appended to the volume, which will enable the 
reader instantly to find the birds whose history and management are required.*' 

%* Orr'jr 6rooinbridgt^$ JEdition, wUh Seventy Illwtraiioru, price 3«. 6d. 

BEES> 

Sixth Edition, Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings, price 49., cloth gilt, 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL ; 

Practical Hints on the Management and complete Preservation of th* 

Honey Bee. 

Bt HEiOlY TAYLOB. 



AQUABIA. 

New Edition, revised and additionally Illustrated, price 3t. 6i., cloth gilt, 

THE BOOK OP THE AQUARIUM; 

Instructions on the Formation, Stocking, and Management in all Seasons, of 
Collections of Marine and Kiver Animau and Plants. 

By SHIRLEY HIBBEBD, 
Author of " Bustio Adornments for Homes of Taste," etc. 

TOWN GABDBNS. 

Second Edition, price St. 6d,, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 

THE TOWN GARDEN; 

A Manual for the Successful Management of City and Suburban Gardens. 

Bx SHIRLEY HIBBERD, 
Author of *' Garden Favourites," etc., etc. 

Fifth Edition, much enlarged, price 2t. 6d., cloth gilt, 

THE GARDENER'S RECEIPT-BOOK; 

A Treasury of Interesting Facts and Practical Information useful in Horticul- 
ture ; comprising the most effectual Methods for the Destruction or Removal 
of Everything Injurious to the Garden, with Preventions and Cures for the 
various Difieases of Plants, and perfect Directions for the Preservation of 
Trees, Fruits, and Flowers. 

Bt WILLIAM JONES. 

Kew Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4«., 

DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS ; 

ninstrated by nearly Two Hundred Woodcuts. 
Br SHB RsT. J. S. HENSLOW, 
Late Professor of Botany in the Univettifcy of C«.tcJn^.^5|^<« 



BOOKS OV EOTrSEHOLD MATTERS. 



XOXD A Y VORXTKG ; Hov to G«t T1inng!i iL A Conection oT 



COTTAGE COOKE LT. Tie Coxcplete Cottage Cookery. By 
A2T OF GOOD AND CHEAP COOKi38T for the WorkiDg 



A WOHD TO PAEEXTS, NXRSES, AST) TEACHERS on tbe 
Kt%rrr.x uid MaaaMBcni of Cfciltirea. B7 "K^rmwm CortoT. 18mo, 

LESSONS ON HOUSEWIFERT. For the use of Indnstrial 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, PoUteness, and Good Breeding. By 
G. E. Saxgbxt. l^mo, cloth, U. 6^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. By the Rev. 
6. W . lIo5 TGOKSRT. Enlarged br a Memoir of the late Un. Bhubeth Fry. 
eootrit/cted bj the Ute Joseph Jcim Gwncj. thmo, doth, 2*. M. 

CHILDREN, AXD HOW TO MANAGE THEM. By Mu. Puu^. 
A Terr c«efbl little Manual on the Health, Food, Draas, Diapoaitum, and 

Edocauon of Children. 6d. 

HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREirS CLOTHES at 
hmall Coftt. With comeroai explanatory Es^raTinga. By Mra. JrinxAii, 
6d. 

HINTS ON HOUSES AXD HOUSE FURNISHING; or. Economic* 
for Young Beginners. ISmo, eluth, 1§, 6d. 

OUR BOYS: What Shall we do with them t ByG. E. Sabgeht. 

ISmo, cloth. It. 

M(;RALITI£S FOR HOME. By G. £. Saboest. 18mo, doth, U 
GOOD TIMES. Tbe Savings' Bank and the Fireside. 12mo, 4d. 

MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. With Hints on DomesUc 
3Iedicirie and Surgery. Prepared at the suggestion of the Rev. F. C. Cook, 
H. M. Inspector of Schools. By W. B. TassmsrsB. 12mo, doth, 1«. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS CF BREWING. Deduced from Practice. By 
£. J. TwKED. 12mo, doth, 2m. 6d, 

THE WINE GUIDE. Practical Hints on the Purchase and Manage- 
ment of Foreign Wines. By F. C. Mills. 32mo, doth, 1$. 

HE COMPLETE PRIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK, for Property, 
Income, and Ezpenditare. Fcap. 4to, wrapper. It. 

f HE ECONOMIC HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, for Fifty-Two Weeksv 
Adapted for any year, and for beginning at any time in the year. 1«. 
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CONTENTS. 
METAL WORKSHOPS. 



SCr. Gillott'8 Steel Pen Manufactory, 
at Birmingham. 

The Gkis Branch and Chandelier 
Manufactory of Messrs. Stroud & 
Co., at Birmingham. 

Mr. Charles Beeves' Smallarms Fac- 
tory. 

Weighhridees at the Albion Works of 
Messrs. Pooley & Son, Lirerpool. 

Coal and Iron at Goalbrookdale. 

A Canister Maker's. 

Fitzroy Zinc and Galyaniaed Iron 

Works. 
Brass Founding. 
Brass-Foundry and Tube Works of 

William Tonks & Sons, .Hoseley 

Street, Birmingham. 
German Silver. 
Wrought Iron. 

Dartmouth Works, Birmingham. 
Tin Plate. 

CHEMICAL 
The Oreat Chemical Works of Me-^srs. 

Chance Brothers & Co., at Oldbury. 
A Visit to Messrs. Howard & Sons' 

Quinine, Borax, and Tartaric Acid 

Works, Stratford. 
AViflit to Messrs. Davy & Macmurdo's 

Chemical Works, at Bermondsey 

and Upper Thames Street. 



Electrum, Albata, and Virginian Plate 
Manufactory, and Electroplating 
Works of John Yates & Sons, Prit- 
chett Street and Coleshill Street, 
Birmingham. 

Tin-plate, Japannint;, and Papier 
Mach^ Works, of Loveridge & 
Schoolbred, Merridale Street, Wol* 
verhampton. 

Edge Tools. 

Messrs. John Yates & Co.'s Manu- 
factory of Edge Tools, Exchange 
Works, Aston, and Pritchett Street 
Works, Birmingham. 

Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
chines. — ^A Day at the Orwell 
Works, Ipswich. 

Sheffield Steel-ware. 

The Queen's Plate and Cutlery Works 
of Messrs. Mappin Brothers, Baker's 
Hill. 

Locks and Keys. 

WORKSHOPS. 

A Visit to Messrs. Hnsldsson k Sons' 
Chemical Factory. 

Perfumes and Perfumery. — A Visit to 
Messrs. Piesse & Lubin s Laboratory 
of Flowers. 

Messrs. Cliff & Co.'s Chemical Stone- 
ware Works, Lambeth. 



GLASS WORKSHOPS. 



The Glass Works of Mea^rH. Chance 
Brothers & Co., Spon Lane, near 
Birmingham. 

PROVISION AND SUPPLY WORKSHOPS. 



The Glass Manufactory of Messrs. 
Defries, in Iloundsditch. 



Price's Patent Candle Company, Sher- 
wood Works, Battersea. 

Visit to the Lambeth Marsh Candle 
Works. 

Visit to a Wax Vesta and Lacifer 
Match Factory. 

The Bathgate Paraffin Oil Works. 

Visit to a Provision, Cisrar, and Whole- 



Visit to a Tobacco Manufactory^ 

Paper Bags. 

Mustard and Starch.— A Day at the 

Carrow Works, Norwich. 
Messrs. HiU, Evuns, & Co.'s Vinegar 

Works, at Worcester. 
Messrs. Allsopp's Pale Ale Brewery, 

Burton-on-Trent. 



sale Grocery Establishment. 

DOMESTIC WORKSHOPS. 
The Boar's Head Cotton Mills, Messrs. I The Gray's Inn Pianoforte Manofao- 
Brans & Co., Darley. | tory. 
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ONE HUNDRED & ONE STORIES 

VOB 

SUMMER DAYS & WINTER NICHTS< 

These welUwritten »nd beantifal Stories Are progressire in design, 
Adapted to the oomprehension of children from the ages of four to ten or 
twelve jears. Yhej are livelr, instractiye, and moral ; their endcayoor is 
to Uaeh ; to entertain whDe thej improTe—to inform the mind and edacate 
the heart. Each Stonr is iUostratea with well-execated Engravings. They 
are amocj the best and cheapest books for joong people published. 

STORIES, price ONE PENNY each. 

Visit to QaeenTictoria 
Katey's Voyage. 
How to Catch a 

terfly. 
Sandy, the Cat. 
Cousm Johnny. 
Happy Orchard. 
Tommy and his 

Brother. 
The Christmas Party. 
Parrots and Kightin* 

gal^. 
Light Wing and Bright 

Eye. 
Tottie May. 



Story of a I^^ai^. 
Borer and his Friends. 
Little Frank. 
Little Fortune Seekers. 
Blackberry Gathering. 
Fir Tree's Story. 
Child's Search for 

Fairies, 
Fisherman's Children. 
Little Peepr. 
Babbits and Peewits^ 
Alice and her Birds. 
Little Charley. 
A Doll's Story, 
Faithful Dog. 



Spring and Summer. 
Hero without Courage. 
Children's Visit to the 

Sea. 
Busy Bees. 
New Ascent of Mont 

Blanc. 
Much Ado about Ko- 

thing. 
Ha^haby. 
Twelfth Mght. 
Donald, the Shetland 

Pony. 
Briery "Wood. 
Buttercups and Daisies. 



But. 



Baby 



Coral Necklace. 
Visit to the Waterfowl. 
The Cherry Orchard. 
Midsummer Holidays. 
The Lost Letter. 
Walter and Mary. 
Lady Eva. 

Cottager's Christmas. 
Morellaste, less Speed. 
Story of a Hyacinih. 
Primrose Gathering. 
Queen of the May. 



STORIES, price TWOPENCE each. 



The Younf^ Gardener. 
Mary's Visit to the Gold 

Fields. 
Little Bbck People. 
The Young Prince. 
Penfold Farm. 
Ernest's Dream. 
Adventures in the Moss 

Hut. 
The Losses of a Day. 
The. Smoke and the 

Kito. 



Carl Thorn's Eevenge. 
Ally's Birthday. 
Eight is Right. Parti. 
Eight is Eight. Part 2. 
AVilliam Tell. 
Wishin? and Working. 
ElmViUa. 
Lost and Found. 
Little Tim. 
Peter Lawlcy. 
My Young Masters. 
David Allen. 



STORIES, price THREEPENCE each. 



Sea Kings. 
Madelaine Tube. ' 
Young Emigrants. 
Boy and the Book. 
Oscar. 
Crusaders. 
Ship and the Island. 
Fairy Craft of Nature. 
Widow's Son. 
Children and the Sage. 
Halcyon Days. 
Home at the Haven. 



Seeker and Finder. 
Poacher and his Family. 
EiDg and the Bondmen. 
Bisin^ and Thriving. 
Eewards of Industry. 
Vacant Throne. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for 

Children. 
Story of Wellington. 
Prophet and the Lost 

City. 



Stoiy of MoSat. 
Louis Duval. 
Foundlingofthe Wreck, 
In Scho<M and Out of 

School. 
Young Artist. 
Alfred the Great. 
Anna Webster. 
Bound the World. 
Irish Emigrants. 
Self-helpers. 
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The Sisters. 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. Charming little Stories for very Youn 

Children. Id. each (36 sorts), or in Six Packets, 6d. each. 
SEEIES OF BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. Twopence each (21 sorts), 

or in Seven Packets, Qd. each. 

STOEIES FOE SUMMEE DATS AND WINTEE NIGHTS. Two- 
pence each (12 sorts), or in Four Packets, 6i. each. 

ADVANCED SEEIES OP STOEIES FOE SUMMEE DAYS AND 

fVJNTER J/IGHTS. Zd. each (32 sorts), or in Eight Packets, It. each. 

^ Stories for Summer Days and Winter N\8>h\a, fix&t Series, in Two 



TWO ZrX2W WORKS BY JUX.XA COB.NSII. 



Now ready, price One Shilling each. 



PLAYS fOR HOME ACTINii 

YOUNG PERFORMERS. 

1. The King and the Troubadour.— A Play for 

Home Actingr and Yonngr Performers. By Julia. Goknbb. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 

2. The Sleeping Beauty.— A Play for Home Acting and 

Young Performers. By Julia Cobn^xb. With a Colourec' Frontis- 
piece and other Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 

GEOOMBRIDaE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTEP. EOW. 



Price Three Shillings, cloth gilt, with more than One Hundred 

Eugruvings, 

THE HISTORY OF A SHIP 

EEOM HER CRADLE TO HER GRAVE. 

BY GRANDPA BSN. 

<* A meet attractive book for boys is * Thb Histobt ov a. Ship vbou 
Hn Obadlb to Hbb Gbavb.' A perfect description of a ship in all hor 
parts, from the keel to the topsail. A book to be read and remembered ; 
written by ui author skilled in nantical mattert*, well read in nautical 
hiatory, and deeply acquainted with the life of a sailor." 

GBOOMBRIDGB AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



Second and cheaper Edition, price 3«. 6i., with lUustratious by 

Gbobgb Cbuikshaitk, 

OUT AND ABOUT. 

A BOY'S ADVENTURES, WRITTEN FOR ADVEN- 

TUROUS BOYS. 
BY BAIN FRXSWELZiy 

Author of ** Footsteps to Fame/' etc. 



BchooL 

The Doctor^s Message. 

Mrs. Taw's Stoiy. 

Old Flock's Philosophy, 

Surprising News. 

Old Coaching Days. 

I Arrive in London. 

The Professor. 

How I San for my Life. 

The Lively Bee^ 

Northward Ho 



CONTENTS 

The Begions of Ice. 
Frozen to Death. 
Alone on the Arctic 

Sea. 
Frozen up. 
The Esqmmauz. 
The Bear Hunt. 
Lost on the Ice. 
The Traitor in the Ship. 
Storm and Wreck. 
Again in England. 



The Ocean of Land. 

New York. 

Slave Sale. 

Great Prairie Journey. 

The Kocky Mountains. 

Gold Diggers. 

Home Again. 

I Join my Ship, 

Pearl Divers and the 

Shark. 
Old Stump. 
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WITH COLOURED PLATES. 

Valuable Work of Eeference for the Garden 

and Greenhouse. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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A very few words will tell the object of * The Flobal Wobld.' 

'Thb Flobal Wobld' is devoted entirely to Gardening Subjects, and no sub- 
sidiary topics are allowed to interfere with the full consideration of these, as repre- 
i«ented in the several departments of Plant Houses, Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Culture, Garden Scenes and Embellishments, the Management of Allotment Lands, 
l!'lower Shows, and Horticultural Botany. 

These are severally treated in a simple and practical manner by experienced pens, 
and the fullest attention is given to communications from Correspondents, whether 
seeking or conveying information. 

. Gardening Amateurs want information on all sorts of subjects : they want to ask 
^ questions, and to get civil answers ; and often they desire to have a whole code of 
some special department of Plant Culture condensed into the compass of a nutshell. 
They are growers of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, and many of them exhibitors 
in each of these three departments; and to keep pace with the times, ihev need to 
be informed, from month to month, what is going on in " The Floral World," what 
new plants have been introduced from "far countries," what new sorts have been 
raised at home, and, perliaps, more important still, what, among the immense numbers 
of varieties we possess, deserve to be retained, improved, and preserved. 

For amateurs with moderate means, and ambition to excel in the various prac- 
tices of Horticulture, and in the floral decoration of the garden, greenhouse, con- 
servatory, and the windows of the dwelling, ' The Flosal Wo&ld' will be found a 
cheap and practical medium of intelligence and intercommunication, its price within 
the means of all, and, it is trusted, so planned as to be universally acceptable. 
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